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B.C.), to whose reign the Bharhut rail is attributed,
down to about A.D. 170, the supposed date of the
later Amaravati sculptures.
Obviously the construction of these rails is
borrowed from wooden prototypes ; but it is
not only in constructional forms that they give
indirect evidence of the ancient crafts of India,
which are frequently alluded to in the Ramayana
and Mahabharata. The whole technique of the
sculpture is a curious rendering in stone of the
craftsmanship of wood-carvers, metal-workers,
and painters, and as nothing similar to it is to be
found in the sculpture of other countries, it will
be interesting to inquire how this peculiar style
originated.
Before the time of Asoka the principal artistic
crafts of India, exclusive of weaving, were those
of painting, wood-carving, and metal-work. The
two former were no doubt practised in the
Buddhist monasteries of Northern India, as they
are now in Nepal and Tibet. It must not be
supposed that the mason's and stone-carver's
art was unknown; but only that, as in all
countries where wood is cheap and plentiful, the
latter material was generally preferred for struc-
tural and decorative purposes; and, therefore,
the wood-carvers greatly exceeded in number the
craftsmen who worked in stone.
When Asoka succeeded to an empire greater
than India had ever known before, and settled